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COMING 


MARCH 26-29 
The Eumenides of Aeschylus 
Presented in the original Greek by the Department 
of Classics of Fordham College 


Fordham University 


(For tickets of admission apply at the office of the 


President of Fordham University.) 


MARCH 27-28 Oberlin School of Theology 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL sociETY (Middle West Branch) 
Meeting with the SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

AND EXEGESIS 

Friday g A.M. Address of Welcome by Dean T. 
W. Graham, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology; 
Papers: A Reinterpretation of Jeremiah 11:9-12:6, 
Professor Corwin C, Roach, Kenyon College; 
Some Questions Concerning the Religious Back- 
ground of Amos, Pindeonat Chades F. Kraft, 
Albion College; A Reconsideration of the Ezra- 
Nehemiah Problem, Rev. Robert H. Taylor, Ober- 
lin College; The 
Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago; 
The Terminology of Old Testament Religion al 
its Significance, Professor G. Ernest Wright, Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary 

Friday 2 P.M. Symposium: Late Judaism in Rela- 
‘tion to Christian Origins, Professor Samuel S. 
— Hebrew Union College, Professors Floyd 

Filson and Paul E. Davies, Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary; Papers: Paul, James and Jude, 
el A. T. Olmstead, University of Chicago; 
The Damaged Blueprints of the Temple of Sel. 
mon, Decleor L. W. Waterman, University of 
Michigan; The Relation of the Giants and Heroes 
Legend to the Story of the Garden of Bliss, Rev. 
Robert James Kellogg, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Saturday g A.M. Papers: The Acts of John and 
the Fourth Gospel, David O. Voss, Toledo; The 
Daily Sacrifice to the Fire in Ancient India, Pro- 
fessor George V. Bobrinsky, University of Chi- 


Aramaean Migration, Professor 


ATTRACTIONS 


cago; Karur, Professor Martin Sprengling, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; The Taoist Quest for Immor- 
tality, Professor Obed S$. Johnson, Wabash Col- 
lege; War and Islam with Reference to India, 


Professor F. W. Buckler, Oberlin College 


MARCH 27-28 Mount Holyoke College 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


President: Dean George H. Chase, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President: Miss Anna T. Doyle, High School, 
Meriden 

Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan 
University 


Chairman of Local Committee: Professor Cornelia 


C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College 


PROGRAM 

Friday 10:30 A.M. Address of Welcome by Presi- 
dent Roswell Gray Ham of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Response by Dean Chase; The Importance 
of Cicero’s Social’ Career, Dr. Walter Allen, Jr., 
Yale University; Auri Sacra Fames: A Discussion 
of Cicero’s Pro Cluentio, Professor Leslie F. Smith, 
University of Maine 

Friday 2:15 P.M. Greek Tyranny and its Influence 
on Sculpture, Professor C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown 
University; Classical Mythology and the Modern 
Arts, President Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior 
College; ‘Tolle, Lege’ versus ‘Veni, Audi’: A 
Demonstration, Professor Frederick C. Packard, Jr., 
Harvard University (with some added remarks 


from E. K. R.) 


Friday 8:15 P.M. Dinner Meeting 


Speaker: Professor Henry W. Prescott, Princeton 
University 
Subject: History and Romance 


Saturday 9:30 A.M. Remarks on the College Board 
Latin Examination, Professor Margaret E. Taylor, 
Wellesley College; Some Possibilities in the Teach- 
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ing of General Language Courses, Professor Ed- 

ool D. Myers, Trinity College; Practical Experi 
ence with General Language, Miss Ruth I. Stearns, 
High School, West Hartford; The Place of Gen 
pis Language in the Modern High School Cur- 
riculum, ye ene R. H. Tanner, New York Uni 
versity; Quid expedivit psittaco? or The Soul of 
Grammar (with apologies to Sonnenschein and to 


Persius), Professor Joshua Whatmough, Harvard 
University 
Saturday 2:15 P.M. A Fifth-Century Interlinear 


Translation of the Aeneid, Professor Ernest L. 
Hettich, New York University; Nihil Roma 
Maius, Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley 
College; Latin Christian Writers as Sources for 
Roman Religion, Professor Claude W. 


Mount Holyoke College 


Barlow, 


APRIL 24-25 New Yorker Hotel, New York 
5 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Annual Meeting 
Speakers include: Dr. William H. Stahl, New York 


University; Professor gone: Lehmann-Haupt, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Joseph F. M. Marique, Ford- 
ham University; Professor Mark Van Doren, Columbia 
University; Miss Esther M. Smith, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh; Dr. John F. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; Professor Charles 
S. Dwyer, New York University; Professor Gilbert 
Highet, Columbia University; Professor George D. 
Hadzsits, University of Pennsy lvania; Professor Thelese 
B. DeGraff, Hunter College; Professor Shirley Smith, 
New Jersey College for Women 





COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON PLAUTUS 


Miles Gloriosus 13 

A recent re-reading of the Miles Gloriosus has re- 
minded me of an interesting difference of opinion on 
the interpretation of line 13 which came to light 
shortly after the appearance in 1924 of Professor Paul 

Nixon’s translation of the play in the Loeb Classicai 

Library. In cLAssicaL WEEKLY 18 (1924-5) 161 

Charles Knapp raised the question in commenting on 

Nixon’s rendering of lines 9-16: 

PYRG. Sed ubi Artotrogus hic est? 

ART: Stat propter virum 
fortem atque fortunatum ect forma regia; 
tum bellatorem—-Mars haud ausit dicere 

neque aequiperare suas virtutes ad tuas. 

PYRG. Quemne ego servavi in campis Curculionis, 
ubi Bumbomachides Clutomistaridysarchides 
erat imperator summus, Neptuni nepos? 
ART. Memini. nempe illum dicis cum armis 
aurels- 

Nixon’s version is as follows: 

PYRG. But whereabout here 1s Artotrogus? 
ART. Here, sir, 
and of princely bearing! While as a warrior- 

Mars would not presume to call himself your 

peer, or match his powers with yours. 

PYRG. Who was the wight I succoured at Weevil 
Field, where the commmnnentin in chief was 
Battleboomski Mightimercenarimuddlekin, the 
grandson of Neptune? 

ART. I remember, sir. Of course you mean 
that one with the golden armour— 


beside our hero bold and blest 


Knapp very properly called for Plautine parallels for 
appending the interrogative enclitic to an interrogative 
pronoun, which Nixon's interpretation of Quemne ego 
servavi implied, and insisted that quem is a relative. 


It is so cited by Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin 1. 472, 
and there seems to be no adequate reason for taking it 
Other examples of this usage appear in 
Andria 768; Phormio 923; 


otherwise. 
Rudens 272, 1019, 1231; 


and Catullus 64.181. 


Having established that quem is a relative, Knapp 
proceeded on the theory that its antecedent is Mars, 
and would have had the reader believe that the play- 
wright represents the Miles as such an absolute block- 
lavad that he is ignorant even of the identity of the 
saying by implication, “Mars, Mars? Who #s 
Mars? Do you mean the man I rescued, etc?” This is a 
tempting interpretation, in view of the obvious fact 
that the Miles is unquestionably set forth throughout 
the scene as a bragging ignoramus. But it puts too 
great a strain on one’s credulity to believe that even he 
should have been unfamiliar with the name of Mars, 
his patron deity. Furthermore, we have evidence from 
the play itself. In line 1414 the Miles says Iuro per 
Iovem et Mavortem. The situation there is a serious 
one for him. Is it credible that he swears by a deity 
whose name is merely formulaic to him? From his lips 
we have the further references to Neptune (15), 
Venus (985), and Jupiter and Ops (1081), all used 
intelligently. If he knew these deities, he was not 
ignorant of Mars. 


war god, 


It remains to supply an antecedent for quem and to 
interpret the passage in the light of it. I venture the 
opinion that Nixon and Knapp were both wrong and 
that the antecedent is Artotrogus, the thought of the 
Miles being wholly uninterrupted by the intervening 
speech of fs orderly, and the construction continued 
almost as if the latter had not spoken. Plautine and 
other parallels for this are found in the references cited 
above. Illum then refers neither to Mars nor to the 
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soldier rescued by the Miles, but to the commander 
with the polysyllabic name. I would suggest the fol- 


lowing translation: 


PYRG. But where’s this Artotrogus?— 

ART. He stands before a mighty 
hero, a child of fortune, of regal mien, a war- 
rior such as Mars himself would not claim to 
be nor compare his powers with yours. 

PYRG. —the Artotrogus whom | saved in the 
Curculionian fields, where Bumbomachides the 


Mighty was general in chief, Neptune’s 
grandson? 

ART. I know. You mean the one with golden 
arms—etc. 


FRANK H. CowLes 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Dramatic Suspense in Plautus 


It is undoubtedly true that Terence “seems con- 
sciously to have striven for a suspended dénouement’’! 
and that the elements of suspense and surprise are 
vital factors in his comedies, especially in the Hecyra 
and the Adelphoe. It does not follow from this that 
Terence was necessarily the first ancient dramatist to 
be interested in a more modern type of suspense, or 
that Plautus failed to make use of surprise. Although in 
Plautus’ plays of mistaken identity the prologues give 
to the audience the clue to the recognition, they very 
seldom reveal the development of the action. To say of 
these plays that suspense is impossible because the 
spectator knows the true identity of one or more char- 
acters is to assume that the action of the play is of 
little importance and that the spectator’s desire is only 
to see the anticipated recognition scene at the end. 


Plautus’ comedies are of two types: (1) Plays in 
which ignorance or confusion of identity provides the 
main interest. These plays have prologues which give 
the presuppositions of the plot but which very rarely 
allude to the later action. The audience may be said to 
be in the secret, but still remains in suspense as to the 
events which will lead to the recognition. (2) The 
other plays are primarily comedies of deception; most 
are without prologues, for the prologue is unnecessary 
except when it must deal with events of secondary 
interest.2 Here, even more than in the first group, 
Plautus may be said to keep his audience in uncer- 
tainty concerning the action of the play. It seems 
definitely misleading, therefore, to argue from the pro- 
logues that Plautus lacks suspense and surprise. In 


1T. Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic, 115 
(Berkeley 1930) 

2E.g. the prologue of the Miles deals with a secondary de- 
ception, that of the Casina with a recognition which does not 
take place, that of the Poenulus with a recognition which 
supplements the action, since the deception has already been 
successful. 





almost no instance can the opening of the play be 
said to give the details of the plot. 


Not infrequently the deceptions are discussed or re- 
hearsed before being put into effect. To this extent the 
audience is aware of the nature of the trickery. But 
there are several devices which Plautus uses to heighten 
the tension and increase the suspense of the spectators.3 
The intriguing slave is often portrayed as helpless in 
the face of difficulties and uncertain of his method of 
procedure (e.g. Pseudolus 566ff.); the slave may state 
that he has a plan in mind, but the details of the trick 
are not divulged to the audience (e.g. Mostellaria 
427ff.); again he may state that he has important in- 
Soiition. but the nature of the news is not revealed 
until considerable time has passed. This means of 
arousing suspense is particularly characteristic of the 
running slave in Plautus, where the ignorance and un- 
certainty of the spectator are intensified by the various 
comic devices which delay the slave's announcement.‘ 
Even when a trick is being carried out, there is often 
uncertainty as to the outcome. One of the best illustra- 
tions of Plautus’ injection of suspense late in the 
action occurs in Miles 1334ff., where the soldier's sus- 
picions are almost aroused, and in 1364ff., where 
Palaestrio overdoes his reluctance to leave the soldier. 


The comedies of Plautus contain a generous amount 
of exposition and preparation for the later action. Yet 
hand in hand with this goes a careful attempt to keep 
the audience uncertain of many of the comic situations 
to come. Plautus never creates such perplexity as does 
Terence in the Hecyra, but his usual procedure is to 
withhold the main developments of his plot and to give 
out information only gradually, as suits his purpose. 
The result is a successful balance between anticipation 
and uncertainty.5 

Georce E. DuckwortuH 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Aulularia 818-9 
The slave of Lyconides is talking with his master: 
S. repperi. 
L. quid repperisti? 
S. non quod pueri clamitant in faba se 
repperisse. 
L. iamne autem ut soles? deludis. 
None of the explanations proposed for these lines 1s 





3The nature of suspense in Plautus will be treated at greater 
length in a work on Roman comedy which I am now preparing. 

4In Terence the running slave seldom heightens the tension, 
for the information which he brings is usually already known 
to the audience. Cf. G. E. Duckworth, “The Dramatic Func- 
tion of the seruus currens in Roman Comedy,” Classical Studies 
Presented to Edward Capps, 93-102 (Princeton 1936). 

5That Plautus in his later plays gave more attention to un- 
certainty and surprise is maintained by J. N. Hough, “The 
Understanding of Intrigue: A Study in Plautine Chronology,” 
AJPh 60 (1939) 422-35. 
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satisfactory. Evidently, Roman (or Greek) children 
saw in the bean something funny. We know how boys 
like to play with the idea of sex. The article “Bohne” 
in RE III calls attention to the sexual significance of 
the bean: 618 the unpeeled fruit was called Konchos, 
which is the same as konche ‘mussel,’ a known euphem- 
ism for the vulva. Theophrastus C. P. 8.2.1 says that 
the bean has something resembling the aidoion (‘penis’ 
is the rendering of Hort in the Loeb edition, but 
‘vulva’ is the interpretation in RE 614; Hort might 
defend his translation by referring to Gellius N. A. 
4.11.9-10, who equates kyamoi and testes; cf. also RE 
620, where Aristotle and Lucian are cited for the same 
equation). Yet, with all this material before him, the 
author of the article says (621): this is proverbial for 
the maggot, for which the children have been looking 
and which they have found. I have no doubt that, as 
so often in Plautus (Gurlitt, Erotica Plautina), we 
have here a sexual allusion. 
Ernst Riess 

SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Some Names in the Captivi 


TYNDARUS. The slave-hero bears the Latinized 
name of the legendary king of Sparta, father of the 
Dioscuri. This 1s in keeping with the common practice 
of giving heroic names to slaves, to which we may 
compare such appellations as “George Washington” for 
American negro slaves. Probably originally looms the 
root tud, ra the name might be considered as appro- 
priate for the condemnation of Tyndarus to the quarry, 
where he will “pound” Yet all association of 
pounding must have been forgotten in connection with 
the Spartan hero, and Plautus makes no use of a word- 
play to indicate it. 


stone. 


Tyndarus, however, strongly suggests the Tyndaridac, 
Castor and Pollux, who were distinguished for a mutual 
devotion such as is here emphasized between Tyndarus 
and Philocrates. Moreover, there is a parallel in the 
different stations of the men in each pair: Castor was 


mortal, Pollux immortal; Philocrates is a free man, 
Tyndarus a slave. It is significant that in the myth 
Tyndareus once fled from Sparta to Aetolia, where he 
married Leda. Since the scene of the play is in Aetolia, 
this is one more plausible reason for the choice of the 
name for the slave. 


ARISTOPHONTES. Editors translate this unusual 
name as appropriate to a miles: “Col. Warchief” 
(Lindsay), “Neuntéter” (Kohler), “Killer of Chiefs” 
(Elmer). But literally it means ‘killer of the best.’ 
The best figure of the play 1 is Tyndarus, who is con- 
demned by the stupid testimony of Aristophontes to 
the cruel labor in the quarry, where death would be 
the expected result in a short time, and more especially 
since he is sentenced to do fifty per cent more labor 
per diem than the other wretches (724f.). This hor- 
ribly significant meaning therefore explains why 
Aristophontes does not appear elsewhere as a proper 
name, for it must have been coined for the character. 


MENARCHUS. The name of the medicus (26 
and 335) can be derived from Myjvapyos or Mévapyos, 
the former not found in other sources, the latter only 
rarely. “Leader in strength” is hardly appropriate for 
a doctor of that day, but “ruler of the moon” 
(Myjvapxos) suggests the fact that witches and witch 
doctors claimed to control the moon and to be able to 
bring it down (see Aristophanes, Nubes 749f. and 
isos Epode 5.45£.). The moon was associated with 
various diseases and disorders, particularly with men- 
struation, which still bears the name (see RE? 
16.1.103f., s.v. Mond). 

Since Plautus makes no use of wordplays or other 
reference to the meanings of these three names, which 
are in themselves rare and unusual in their literal sense, 
it 1s safe to assume that they appeared in the original 
Greek play and that Plautus overlooked both their 
meanings and the appropriateness of those meanings to 
the persons. 

WiiiiaM M. SEAMAN 
ALMA COLLEGE 





THE THOUGHTS BEHIND THE WORDS 


Human nature stories have always had a place in 
newspaper reporting. The Human Side of the News 
proved to have great drawing power as a title. The 
News Behind the News has been and still is a line to 
attract interested readers and listeners. Somehow, to 
most of us, the news seems to need a human side, a 
background; it must be interpreted for us to get the 
most out of it. We can read, but the thoughts behind 
the words are not always ours. 

So with the literatures of ancient Greece and Rome 
there is a need for interpretation of backgrounds. It 1s 
not necessary to stress the point for readers of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY that the ancient literatures provide a precious 


heritage from the significant past. It is not necessary 
here to expand (much less to defend) the thesis that 
in Greek and Roman literature are contained the germs 
of all that has been said or thought or felt ever since. 
You recall that it was Nicerates, the second speaker at 
the Banquet described by Xenophon, who took pride in 
being able to repeat from memory every verse of 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey because “there is nothing 
that relates to human life but Homer has spoken of 

But you, like the well informed commentator on 
the news of the day, have a background of full in- 
formation and knowledge, in the light of which those 
literatures—those lifeless words embalmed and _pre- 
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served in print on paper—are again imbued with life 
and motion, the people they mention live and breathe 
for you and again Ww walk about on the stage of life, a 
stage whose setting you can visualize to yourselves. 
For example, one never reads Horace’s Satire on the 
Bore without seeing in the mind’s eye the Sacred Way 
in the Forum, down which Horace was strolling in 
a leisurely fashion, then the Temple of Vesta; Wing one 
pictures the scene when Horace plays his trump card 
and alleges the visit to a sick friend ‘away across the 
Tiber’ be no means a short distance if traversed on 
foot under an ardent Roman sun! 

As it is you who know your classics (with, inci 
dentally, their physical and ‘social and political back 
ground), you for whom the ancient classical literatures 
have meaning and content, it is you whose task it 1s 
to revive and reanimate for others the writings of the 
ancients. As students and teachers of the classics we 
are all, I fancy, primarily interested in the thoughts 
behind the words, in the content. Gone are the days i in 
which more than an increasingly small minority of 
teachers of the classics—if any—teach forms for forms’ 
sake or syntax for the pleasure of hearing recited ex- 
ceptions to the exceptions to the exceptions of gram.- 
matical rules. But can we be sure that students are 
getting anything but words and phrases in English 1 
exchange for words and phrases in Latin or Greek? 

Of recent years there has been much discussion, both 
oral and written, of the advisability and even the neces- 
Greek literature or Latin literature or 
doing It 


sity of teaching 
both through ranslacmond: Some think we are 
to stimulate interest in the classics, and some think 
is to continue to have any students at all. Personally, | 
think such courses a good thing, especially it 1 college, 
and shall tell you something of my own experience in 
teaching Greck literature in translation. 

3ut first there are objections to consider. The figures 
resulting from a compilation of answers to a recent 
questionnaire sent out by a Committee on the Present 
Status of Classical Education of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South are now known to 
everyone. These show that, in the opinion of fifty of 
the "77 teachers replying, such non-language courses 
are stimulating interest in language courses; only 26 
think they do not. Some 35 out of 71 think that such 
courses tend to increase enrollment i language courses, 
while 36 (of whom I was one) think they do not; only 
four out of 72 think that they tend ‘ ‘somewhat’ to 
keep students out of language courses, while the over 
whelming majority of 68 answer “no.” 

Again, one must take into account the often valid 
objections to translations, based on much the same 
grounds as the objection of many teachers of art to 
the use of colored reproductions in teaching master 
pieces, namely, that they do not reproduce faithfully 
the tones and shades of the originals. Such an article 
you will recall having read in 1938 in CLASSICAl 


WeEKLY.! All I have to reply regarding the colored 
prints is that (unless the colors are too bad, in which 
case we should not be using them) students get a much 
better idea of the original from a colored reproduction 
than from one in sepia or black and white. With re- 
spect to translations, there are both good ones and bad 
ones available, and all intermediate unts, but to any 
teacher who will really remember the struggles of his 
students to make a good translation, any literary man’s 
rendering would be preferable. And yet that is beside 
the point, since | am not thinking of or dealing with 
students who have to choose ae language and 
non-language courses, but with students who would 
get no Greek at all and no more Latin than the two 
or four years taken in high school. 

Let us see how it has worked at one college. At 
Pennsylvania College for Women many years ago the 
President, who was Miss Cora Helen Coolidge, asked 
the head of the Greek Department to put in a course 
dealing with Greek literature as translated by the 
greatest figures in English literature. It was to be open 
to all students, but ‘especially directed toward those 
who would otherwise get no knowledge of the master- 
pieces of Greek. It was one of dene courses which 
Miss Coolidge thought every girl would do well to 
take; the ee two were the history and appreciation 
of music and the history and appreciation of art. For 
several years I have had the pleasure of teaching that 
course called “Greek Civ.” by the girls, and it has 
always been a real pleasure. To begin with, each stu- 
dent entering knows that she is going to like the 
course, for such has always been the tradition. She 
knows that she can let the reading go for a day or 
two, or even a week, and yet that the will get more out 
of the class and that the class will be more interesting 
if she is prepared to take her part in its discussion every 
day. And our aim and ideal is class discussion, not a 

t lecture by the teacher. With classes of 25 or thirty 
ers ‘nt discussions are possible. 

We start rather slowly with collateral readings about 
Troy and the excavations, even the romance of the life 
of Schliemann that reads almost like a Horatio Alger 
book, and the Cretan civilization; as you already see, 
we emphasize daily activities and customs almost more 
than the literary features. Then we read the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, sclections from Hesiod, Sappho and other 
lyric poets, the seven extant plays of Aeschylus, those 
by Sophocles, six of Euripides, three comedies by 
Aristophanes, a few of the Socratic discourses from 
Plato and Xenophon, some selections from Herodotus 
and Thucydides, and the Oration on the Crown. In 
the meantime we have had a slight archaeological and 
topographical digression on the Parthenon and other 
famous buildings. and places of Athens, putting each on 
paper in its correct position relative to the Acropolis, 
so that at the end we have painlessly learned to draw 


lew 31 (1937-8) 143-5 
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a map of Athens showing—among other things—the 
Acropolis, the so-called Theseum and the Ceramicus. 
Most students make rather hard going of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, but some find it easier than poetry itself, and 
all agree that it is something definite to get hold of. 

Selections from Theocritus, Bion and Moschus fol- 
low, after which we read for comparison Milton’s 
Lycidas and some of Virgil’s Eclogues. Like the second 
Idyl of Theocritus, Eclogue VIIT of Virgil seems to 
hold a particular appeal x girls, maybe because we 
read them in the Spring. It is interesting to be able to 
draw comparisons between some of the ancient magic 
rites and some practices of the hex doctors of our own 
State. 

At the end, after a brief sip from various authors 
like Plutarch, Pausanias, Clement of Alexandria, Galen, 
Strabo and Josephus, we read the twelve books of the 
Aeneid. If we have a little more time than usual to 


devote to that, we go a little more slowly; next year 


it may be possible to introduce more Latin literature 
into the course or even to give another course com- 
posed entirely of Latin lisestouee: 

What are the results of all this? A real liking for 
Greek literature, and a knowledge of old Greek life 
and thought such as could be gained in no other way 
by non-classical students. Where better than in the 
writings of Plato and Xenophon, whether Socrates 
actually spoke, as they intimate that he did, at his own 
trial or not, where better than in their statements about 
him could your students watch Socrates coming to life 
and becoming a real person? When he dies, it 1s to 
them the mil death of an actual person, and they 
are generally so affected by it that they do not care to 
read more that day. 

In the course we get some pleasure out of noticing 
many details in what we read, each small and perhaps 
not important in itself, but going to make up a final 
concept of the ancient Greeks as a people who ate and 
drank and slept and lived and loved and died much 
like ourselves. 

Although early Greeks were not ashamed to stand up 
and “weep like a fountain of black water,” we find but 
few human touches in the Homeric poems, but these 
render the Greeks all the more human. As Hector 1s 
about to leave Troy for the last time and extends his 
arms toward his baby son, after having taken a fond 
farewell of Andromache, the infant is frightened by 
the waving horsehair crest on his father’s helmet and 
shrinks hate crying. Hector, the mighty warrior, 1s 
also a loving father; he takes off his helmet and lays 
it on the ground, and little Astyanax comes to him 
willingly. 

Again, the old knight Phoenix recalls to Achilles 
how, when a child, he had often been fed meat from 
the plate and given a sip from the cup of Phoenix, 
only to have the wine sputtered out and over the 
knight’s doublet. 


We like to notice how largely Homer's figures of 
speech are drawn from nature, always with an unneces- 
sary little tag-end added, and how exact has been his 
observation. Sometimes this observation leads to a 
scene whose graphic treatment we can compare with 
a modern tale. When the old nurse recognizes Odys- 
seus while washing his feet and he prevents her from 
speaking by gripping her throat, the violent motion 
upsets the basin of water which runs all over the 
floor, and she has to fetch another. This is a detail 
which might be overlooked by a modern writer, but 
never on the silver screen. 

We understand how the Greeks made their gods in 
their own image when we hear Zeus and Hera hard 
at it in domestic bickering. We wonder if Helen and 
Menelaus had such an uneventful life when they were 
again at home that they were bored, even in the midst 
of all the marvels of his palace and her golden basket 
for wool and the other fine objects she brought from 
Egy pt. When she starts to tell Telemachus some of her 
experiences in Troy, Menelaus interrupts and silences 
her with the remark that that is a tale he has heard 
often enough! 

We dea notice that the people of Homeric days 
liked trees, grains, animals and birds we like. And we 
add to our vocabulary words new to many, for in- 
stance, hecatomb. ’ 

But we must agree that the ancient sense of humor 
was not like ours, judging from such instances of 
Homeric laughter as the tme when Odysseus smote 
Thersites with the golden sceptre and a bloody weal 
came upon his shoulders. We are even more aghast 
when the gods laugh at the lame Hephaestus limping 
painfully about to perform the duties of the beautiful 
cupbearer. 

Feelings we know only in wartime are often in our 
thoughts. We read in the tragedies about generals 
staying at a safe distance while the common men bear 
the brunt of the fighting. We sympathize with be- 
reaved wives and auahene ta whom is brought back 
from war only an urn of ashes, a sorry sabunmaee for 
the living youths who left them with high hopes of 
conquering. 

Just as we know how the ancient Greek told the time 
of day, how he voted, and how he used an old- 
fashioned flyswatter to drive away persistent pests, so 
do we know that the lapse of centuries makes no 
essential differences in the feelings of a people for its 
heroic dead as we compare the Funeral Oration attrib- 
uted to Pericles with modern speeches. 

In brief, | believe that, after discussing together for 
a year Greek literature as we read it in crmsiatione, 
our students have ‘a_ better understanding of the 
thoughts behind the words than if their reading were 
confined to modern works. 

Nira L. Butler 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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REVIEWS 


Seneca (Epist. 90) over Natuur en Cultuur en 
Posidonius als zijn bron. By S. BLANKERT. viii, 
237-+-14 pages. Paris, Amsterdam 1941 4.50 fl. 


Seneca’s ninetieth letter discusses the problems of 
the value of progress in the sense of technical develop- 
ment. Although himself a rich man in a rich age of 
the empire, a philosopher who described the life about 
him with both a relish and a knowledge that one might 
not expect in an ascetic, Seneca denied all real value 
to technique and progress. Their motives were, he said, 
merely greed for money and luxury. Technical develop- 
ment as such had nothing to do with philosophy, that 
which was best in man. 

In an environment whose civilization was declining 
because of thirst for riches and power, Seneca thought 
of a Golden Age when men, conscious of no evil, lived 
happy lives in simplicity and in community of goods. 
Such a time was greatly to be preferred to his own day. 
And yet, the men of that happy time were not perfect. 
They acted well, to be sure, but more from ignorance 
of evil than because they consciously conquered it. 
Although the society of the Golden Age was ideal, 
perfection was nevertheless to be sought in Seneca’s 
own day. Such perfection was to be guided by philo- 
sophy. This was not granted by nature as a gift, but 
needed energetic effort if it was to be attained. 

Now Seneca’s merit and strength lie in reproducing 
in striking language thoughts culled from many sources 
and worked into an artistic whole. He was a good 
medium between the Stoics and his Roman public who 
looked to them for help. In so far as the works of these 
philosophers are lost, Seneca is an aid for us to come to 
a closer knowledge of them. This is the case with re- 
gard to Posidonius and Epistle go of Seneca. Blankert 
sets himself to make this clear. To begin, he briefly 
sketches attempts made in the past to come to a better 
knowledge of Posidonius: 

At first, it was the custom to gather from different 
authors all possible fragments whose sources were un- 
known but which satisfied certain conditions. These 
were ascribed uncritically and without proof to Posido- 
nius. Sentences which exhibited a determined, some- 
times superficial, agreement were gathered together. 
In them, it was thought, his true position could be seen 
as that of an eclectic who in a mystical enthusiasm 
fused together Eastern and Hellenistic elements and 
mingled Plato and Aristotle with the Stoa. His style 
was said to be characterized chiefly by a lyrical rhetoric 
that glorified the cosmos. 

As a. reaction against this tendency Karl Reinhardt 
wrote his Poseidonius in 1921, Kosmos und Sympathie 
in 1926, and Poseidonios iiber Ursprung und Entartung 
in 1928. The picture that he gives of Posidonius is one 
of a rationalistic systematizer, a seeker after causal rela- 


tions who saw the universal in the particular and the 
particular in the universal; and of a scientific glorifier 
of life, possessed of his own original character. In ar- 
riving at this picture, Reinhardt followed a new method. 
He claimed that no one should content himself with 
regarding texts where Posidonius’ influence was evi- 
dent and then proceeding to form them into a group 
side by side. A student should have the gift of recog- 
nizing as such any “living property” of Posidonius 
contained in a text and of extracting it therefrom. For 
this purpose he should try to perceive from the certain 
fragments just what constitutes the essence of Posido- 
nius; and from a less direct text he should carefully 
take the fragments where this “essential kernel” still 
appears. This kernel is called by Reinhardt “Innere 
Form.” The texts, such as they are, are merely “Inhalt” 
r “Oberflache.” 

Another work that comes in for mention is Heine- 
mann’s Poseidonios metaphysische Schriften, I (1921) 
and II (1928). This work, less personal but no less 
learned than Reinhardt’s, is useful because it carefully 
indicates all its sources. After the “parallel-method” 
and the “inner-form-method” there appeared in AJPh 
57 (1936) 286-325 an article by Ludwig Edelstein en- 
titled “The Philosophical System of Posidontius.” This 
is considered by Blankert to be very useful as a “re- 
action” and as applying to a third method: to confine 
oneself to the direct and certain fragments of Posido- 
nius which remain to us. While Blankert admits the 
utility of this, he considers it as making a “dangerous 
suggestion,” namely that this system should give the 
key which has hitherto been sought i in the wrong places 
and therefore sought in vain. To reconstruct the sys- 
tem of Posidonius exclusively from the direct frag- 
ments is, in Blankert’s opinion, an arbitrary procedure 
with no guarantee of correctness. In such a method, he 
continues, there is insufficient reckoning with the 
“great probability” that the fragments lay at great dis- 
tances one from another and that, accordingly, then 
only can they be recreated into a living whole when 
intuition and power of combination are employed to 
fill in the gaps. It is seldom possible to prove con- 
clusively that the “indirect fragments” really come 
from Posidonius, yet without them we can have no 
success (5). 

Blankert claims to begin his interpretation from that 
point to which past studies upon Posidonius have led 
us. He attempts to show the Posidonian source of sev- 
eral parts of Letter go and to make a partial recon- 
struction of what Posidonius thought. He attempts also 
to find traces that lead us to a better understanding of 
the arts in the estimation of Posidonius, and to a clearer 
view of his ideas about divinity. The discussion leads 
him to the conclusion that the philosopher held a 
spiritual and dualistic concept of a God distinct from 
the material world. For him the material world is the 
visible portion of God’s temple. The use of dAy for 
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the imitation of God 1s unworthy in the eyes of 
Posidonius, and he considers it unfitting to represent 
the Almighty by a human form. 

The author of the work under review shows great 
learning and perhaps greater ingenuity. Some of his 
discussions are exceedingly complex, and not all his 
conclusions carry a ring of conviction. In fairness to 
Blankert, it must be sind that he makes no pretense 
of having said the last word upon a difficult subject. 
He will doubtless provoke vigorous opposition, espe- 
cially from those whose views he combats. By this very 
fact, his work marks a step ahead in the study of 
Posidonius. 

JoHN J. GaviGan 
VILLANOVA COLLEGE 


Why Not Learn Greek? By HE Len Pore. 96 
pages, with separate exercises. Cosmos Greek- 
American Printing Co., New York (1941) $0.50 


Hitherto authors of Greek textbooks have been con- 


tent to state simply the nature of the materia] treated 


in their books; but here we have an elementary course 
in Greek that would seem from its title to be a fresh 
plea for the introduction of that neglected language 
into the curriculum. 


The author sets out with the objective of preparing 
the student to read Lysias’s speech for Manitheos, a 
task at which he will be greatly aided by the literal 
rendering given at the end of the book, included, the 
author maintains, so that “students translating it back 
into Greek can keep close to the original and so com- 
pare their effort with Lysias.” The lessons leading to 
that speech are stripped of all vocabulary, etymology, 
and syntax except what is necessary to realize the de- 
clared purpose of this grammar. The essentials are pre- 
sented “without the distraction of pictures, notes, and 
derivations, and without the pernicious help of Greek 
sentences forged in Latin or English style” in twenty 
lessons, each of which, the student is warned, will take 
two hours of intense application. 

The approach is definitely functional. The letters of 
the alphabet are not learned in the usual order but as 
they occur in the first words to which the student 1s 
introduced. Irrelevant exceptions are not mentioned, for 
they have nothing to do with the immediate objective 
of the text. The work from English into Greek is gen- 
erally limited to a single sentence illustrating the point 
of grammar that is being explained. 


The book is intended by the author for classes and 
private scholars interested in learning without a teacher 
something of classic Greek. It would seem to serve the 
latter purpose more definitely, though I am sure that 
teachers of the classics would be pleased if all students 
majoring in English, for example, were turned out with 
even as little Greek as such a course as this would offer. 


It would seem, however, that the author had the soli- 
tary scholar in mind when she wrote into her text those 
warm exhortations that the good teacher usually issues 

his class: forms must be memorized, not merely 
recognized; they must be reviewed with as much devo- 
tion as Paderewski gave each day to his scales; drudg- 
ery is inevitable in a new accomplishment; start brows- 
ing in second-hand bookshops for editions, preferably 
with vocabularies—a remark that will not delight the 
booksellers. At the end of the lessons the student is 
warned that he has only begun to study Greek and is 
advised how further to pursue the subject. 


This little book breathes a great enthusiasm for its 
subject. If there is any teacher in this world interested 
in the methods of teaching Greek, he will do well to 
look into the success attained by classes that have 
used this system. 

Kevin GUINAGH 
EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Social Thought among the Early Greeks. By 
JosepH B. GrtTLer, with a Preface by Wittiam F. 
OcBURN. xi, 272 pages. University of Georgia 


Press, Athens 1941 $3 


A wittier critic would have a field day with this 
book; the present reviewer's amusement is so ruffled by 
exasperation that he can only indicate to his colleagues 
(and there is no other reason for noting so bad 
book) to what depths of silliness sociologists can de- 
scend. The professor who writes the Preface starts with 
the sentence “Few there are who realize how indebted 
we are to the Greeks for our civilization.” On page 5 
the author says handsomely “Although it cannot be 
stated that all our contemporary ideas are to be found 
in Greek literature, many present day thinkers, un- 
familiar with the material, will be astounded to learn 
how many of them are to be found there.” And on 
page 4: “The present writer does contend, however, 
that there are indisputable traces of undifferentiated 
sociological, political, anthropological, and economic 
ideas in early Greek literature.” The baby cannot un- 
derstand why the world does not share his astonishment 
when he discovers his toes. 


The Introduction deals, in muddy language, with 
references to many learned authorities, and with a 
jargon calculated to make a priestcraft out of matters 
of common knowledge, with the difference between 
social and sociological thought. An intelligible sentence 
occurs on page 1: “Social thought consists of reflections 
on one’s fellow-men—their institutions, customs, hu 
man problems, and human relations.” To say nothing 
of literature in general, there is not a line of Grock 
literature which does not fit into this category. After 
the Introduction the chapters are entitled Age of 


Homer and Hesiod, Lyric Age, Attic Age. Each 
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chapter gives first a summary of its period, and then 
collects passages 1n standard translations under several 
rubrics, such as The Nature of Human Nature; The 
Beginning of Anthropological Thought; Mass Control 
Induced oe Oratory, Propaganda, Public Opinion, and 
Leade ship. 
Under the last named rubric, for example, we read 
85): 
Clytemnestra: 
~ fear of men’s cavillings. 
And yet a people’s voice 1S a 


Then be thou not swayed by 


Agamamnon: 
mighty power. 
And that 1S all, except for the line reterence and a 


sentence describing the circumstances. To take two lines 
of dialogue out of a play (as is frequently done here) 
is falsification of the author’s purpose and absurd 

method. Perhaps a sociologist cannot be expected to 
apprehend the difference between a lyric drama and an 
encyclopedia article. But to give Leigh s wriags argu- 
ment (204) that justice is the right of the stronger 
without indicating that the position is stated in Re- 
public I only to be refuted is gross dishonesty unless, 
as the howlers on every page of this book prove, it 1s 
due to ignorance. 


Moses Hapas 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy ot 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be ad ldresse: 1 to him. 

Microfilm or photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob 
tained through Bibliofilm_ Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; film copying 
from books and serials is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. ‘The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere 


\NCIENT AUTHORS 


Herodotus. [Eo WeEpER. Lectiones Herodoteae II]. 

Textual recommendations (Her. 1.70.2ff.;  1.116.24f.; 
1.120:21 fin. : 1.185: 244126. > 2:69)1 : 2424.6. ; 2.137-31.; 
Z143256.- 2A562- 31.5: BS4; 31083; 3:152.2t. tm: 
4.71f.; 4.93f.) 
PhW 61 (1941) 235-8; 285-8 (Plumpe) 
Horace. J/’Aur Kesewinc. //loraz in den Tragddien 
Parallel passages not noticed in previous 
studies (by A. Zingerle, I. Spika, A. Gaheis) of Seneca’s 
indebtedness to Horac.e 
PhW 61 (1941) 190-2 


ae S Je Aig 


(Plump: 


D. E. W. Wore i. Walls of Brass mn Litera 
ture. Hor. Ep. 1.1.59ff. The meaning of the phrase is 
enriched by the association of bronze with magic po 
t.ncy from Homeric times. There is also a_possibl 


connection with a boys’ game in which the bronze wall 


was the goal or base, and suggests here an illusion t 

the wal! of Troy, and the “lusus Troiae.” Echoes of th: 

phrase in bing g than poetry. 

Hermath 58 (1941) 116-20 (Tayle 
Lucan. Kk. J. GeTrTy. The Astrology “8 P. Nigidius 

Figulus (Lucan 7, 649-C 5). An interpret tion of the 


phrases ‘in alto occasu’ eect ‘summum caclum’ as places 
in the fixed band or bwdeKaT porros through which th: 
twelve signs of the Zodiac move (in opposition to Hous 


nan, who gave them less precise significance). It is 
further argued that the resultant picture of unfavorabl 
heavens is sufficiently clear to be a description of an 


tual forecast made by Figulus rather than the mers 
invention of Lucan. The untruth of the description 
(which was pointed out by Housman) is then not due to 
elessness, but to the astrologer’s deliberati 
atereant ta mis cad. 
CO 35 (1941) 17 (W. Wallace) 

Pindar. A. Y. Camppety. Pindar, Pythians, V. 15 ff. 
The epithet in 17 for 6pbarpos should be emended from 


ovyyerns to ovvvedys he translates “the dark-browed 
paragon of mighty cities’—to change a phrase that 
scems meaningless to a description of Cyrene itself, 
vhich is noted for its moist and cloudy climate. 

CQ 35 (1941) 148-9 (W. Wallace) 


Plato. Apovro Livi. QOuestione Platoniche. Con 
sideration of (1) P lato's motives and purpose in using 
the dialogue and (2) the significance of the figure of 


Socrates in the dialogues. 
RPh 14 (1940) 110-26 (Taylor) 
EpOUARD DES PLackEs. Un Livre Nouveau sur 

les Lettres de Platon. Criticism of Pasquali’s Le Let 
re di Platone (Florence 1938) in which VI-VITI, XI, 


ul perhaps X are accepted as authentic. 


KPh 14 (1940) 127-35 (Taylor) 

Tacitus. C. C. Miktrow. Tacitus Speaks. A study of 
the personality and character of the historian by a 
; incidental remarks scattered 


‘careful scrutiny of tl 
throughout his writings. 
SPhNC! 38 (1941) 553-70 


(Spaeth) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 


McGresor, Marco.m FE. The Pro-Perstan Party at 
Athens froin 510-180 B.C. No strong Persian element 
xisted in Athens after ca. 510. The Alkmaionidai were 
always hostile to the tyrants and so must be called anti- 
Persian; after 510 they were also anti-Spartan. The 
aristocrats (i.c., the conservative or oligarchical nobles) 
the friends of Sparta, were anti-Persian, decidedly so 
after 510, despite their apparent tolerance of the active 
tyranny at Athens. Although in the years of peace with 
Persia domestic policies were influenced by forcign 
policy, domestic qui irrels were by common consent post- 
poned in favor of a unified foreign policy when Persia 
threatened Hellas. 


HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 71-! (Charney) 
\ly'onas, Georce IE. Athens and Minoan Crete. Ex 


mination of the evidence—archacological; literary, 
traditional, the mythos of the Minotaur and 
1@ wars of Minos against Athens and Megara; re- 
bull-cult and the cult of Athena—leads to 
conc'usion that no real foundation exists for the 
assumption of a Cretan conquest or domination of 
in Minoan times. The mythos and the other tradi- 
sed on historic facts, probably refer to events 
IStudies in Philology (published by the University of North 


Carolina Press) 
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which occurred after the fall of the Mycenaean Empire. 
HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 11-36 (Charney) 


PEEK, Von W. Die Kampfe am Eurymedon. Thucy- 
dides 1.100 does not mean that the land battle came first. 
The cpigram cited to support this view (Anthol. 7.258, 
Diodor. 11.62.3) refers to the battle of Cyprus of 449. 
There is no valid ground for rejecting the version of 
Plutarch (Cim. 13.3), which is undoubtedly based on 
Callisthenes. Diodorus’ account (from Ephorus) agrees 
with Plutarch in putting the land battle second, but by 
reason of its many fanciful divergences it cannot be 
ascribed to a similar source. 


HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 97-120 


Tarn, W. W. Two Notes on Seleucid History. 1. 
Seleucus’ 500 Lilephants. Weduces the 500 elephants 
which Seleucus got from Chandragupta and used at 
Ipsus to a possible 150. Five hundred is apparently a 
stereotyped figure in Indian literature for a large and 
important number. Strabo, who gives the figure 500, 
may have been following Megasthenes, who probably 
got his information about the treaty of 5. and Chandra- 
gupta orally from an informant who didn’t know the 
exact number. 2. TVarmita, Identifies the Demetrias 
founded by Demetrius of Bactria at Tarmita with 
Alexandria in Sogdiana. Like Alexandria-Merv, this 
city was probably destroyed by nomads, rebuilt as 
Antioch-Tharmata, and then refounded as Demetrias. 


JHS 60 (1940) 84-94 (Ridington) 


(Charney) 


Taytor, Liny Ross. Caesar’s Early Career. The 
political and legal circumstances of his early offices 
(flamen Dialis, pontifex, tribunus militum, quaestor, and 
aedile) with an attempt to straighten out the chronology. 
He was probably nominated but certainly not inaugur- 
ated flamen Dialis. He became pontifex late in 74, or 
in 73, military tribune in 72 or 71, and quaestor in 69. 


CPh 26 (1941) 113-32 (Sutherland) 


Wabe-Gery, H. T. The Peace of Kallias. Diodorus’ 
account (12.4.4) of the peace of Callias (449 B.c.) 1s 
true as far as it goes, but is somewhat bowdlerized 
and unrealistic. ‘Theopompus tried to prove the treaty a 
myth, but Craterus, who published extracts from the 
Athenian archives, included a copy of it, of which a 
fragment perhaps survives. (The stele which Theo- 
pompus condemned as a forgery may have contained 
the treaty of 424/3 with Darius, which was perhaps a 
renewal of that of 449. An attempt is made to recon- 
struct the provisions of the original treaty; it contained, 
among other terms, a stipulation that the Persian king 
was to be allowed to collect a yearly tribute from the 
Greck cities in Asia Minor. 
HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 121-56 (Charney) 

WELIN, Ertk. Die beiden Festtage der Ara Pacis 
Augustae. ‘The problem of determining the date of the 
anniversarium sacrificium (Mon. Anc. 2.37ff.) of the 
Ara Pacis is clarified by comparison with the parallel 
date for the Ara Fortunae Reducis (Ibid. 2.29ff.; CIL 
12.229, 243). The constitutio on July 4th, 13 p.c. (CIL 
12.224), is believed to correspond to the first celebration 
of the sacrificium on the day of Augustus’ return from 
the provinces, with perhaps only a temporary altar con- 
structed. The dedicatio on January 30th, 9 B.c. (Ibid. 
232), marks the completion of the altar. 
APAI'MA 500-13 

WESTERMANN, WILLIAM LINN. Athenaeus and_ the 
Slaves of Athens. The exaggerated number of slaves 
which A. gives must be abandoned. A reasonable sug 


(Salyer) 


gestion is that in Attica the slaves did not comprise 
more than a third of the total population, possibly not 
more than a fourth. For the Peloponnesus, outside of 
Sparta, a much smaller ratio of slaves must be postu- 
lated. 

HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 451-70 (Charney) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


Moornouse, A. C. JE *PENT- end its Derivatives. 
This root means ‘tread down’; its Germanic derivatives 
with the sense ‘find’ mean ‘come upon in the trodden 
path’; Greek amar ‘deceit’ was probably originally ‘the 
place not trodden’, hence ‘likely to deceive’; zéyros, as 
pointed out in CQ 34 (1940) 123-8, is always a special, 
qualified part of the sea, and originally meant ‘way’. 
CO 35 (1941) 90-6 (W. Wallace) 

PanuMER, L. R. Macte, *Mago? Further argument in 
favor of the derivation of macte, mactare from *macio, 
‘! sprinkle’. The development of Greek roots in 7e}- 
(reXavos) and their connection with gzgggw: quatio is 
instanced as a parallel. A new interpretation is offered of 
Cicero de Divin. 1.17ff., where ‘Latinas’ probably means 
the Latin women who are sprinkled with milk in some 
kind of fertility rite. 
CQ 35 (1941) 52-7 


SIGALAS, A, 


(W. Wallace) 


Ilepi tév yAwootxdv iwydrov Tis 
Nagov. A study of the speech idioms of the present 
inhabitants of Naxos. The author gives many variant 
forms and other useful data, and supplies a map of the 
island illustrating the areas in which the various idioms 
are current. The whole study should prove valuable as 
source material. 


Mélanges Boisacq 2.243-62 (Upson) 


TeyssigR, Paut. Notes de Dialectologie Béotienne. 
(1) Evidence that Y after ¢ became the sound y. (2) dva 
before -wq was assimilated, becoming dgma-. (3) 
Various forms of Helicon explained by assumption 
that the word began with Of originally, rather than with 
either alone. 

RPh 14 (1940) 136-42 (Taylor) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Amyx, D. A. An Amphora with a Price Inscription 
in. the Tlearst Collection at San Simeon. A small b.-f. 
amphora from Orvieto, property of William Randolph 
Hearst, has on the obverse panel a bearded warrior 
holding helmet, spear and shield, and in addition the 
inscription §voBeAoxapeOryes, retrograde. The reverse 
shows a long-haired, bearded nude figure carrying a 
tripod on his head. ‘There is a graffito under the foot. 
xamining first the figures, A. tentatively identifies the 
warrior “as a victor in the hoplomachia, followed by his 
attendant with the prize tripod.” The inscription A., 
following Kretschmer, interprets as Av’ 6BedAo Kai ph 
€Aryes “Two obols and you have me’; if correct, this 
is “the only known price inscription painted by the 
artist on the surface of a vase, and it is the earliest 
intelligible price inscription of any kind.” <A. assembles 
for comparison other vase prices known from graffiti 
and from Aristophanes. Ill. 

University of California Publications in 


Classical Archaeology 1.179-206 (No. 8) 


Beaziey, J. D. Some Inscriptions on Vases. IV. A 
series of 18 notes on inscribed vases, mostly providing 
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new readings or interpretations. 1 A. cup showing a 
boy carrying a wine jar; the inscription reads, “Call 
thou me, that ye may drink.” 3. A possible new episode 
in the myth of Peteos. 4. Andrias is a love-name, not 
the name of a potter or painter. 8-12. Ancient designa- 
tions for various vase forms. 17. Two new Maenad- 
names. 18. A satyr’s name. III. 


AJA 45 (1941) 593-602 (Walton) 


JouNSON, FRankuin P. Gains and Lucius Caesar? 
Publication of two fine portrait heads in the Royal Pal- 
ace in Madrid, for which Bernoulli had suggested the 
identification with Gaius and Lucius Caesar. The prob- 
lem of identification is discussed, but remains open. Ill. 


AJA 45 (1941) 603-9 (Walton) 
LAMB, W., and Pryce, F. N. 

A description of the finds in a trial 

Methymna in 1929. 

JHS 60 (1940) 96-8 


Sigillata from Lesbos. 
excavation at 


(Ridington) 


MacCurpy, Georce Grant. Newly Discovered Cave 
Paintings in Southern France. Prehistoric paintings 
found in September, 1940, near Montignac, valley of the 
Vézere (Dordogne). II. 


AJA 45 (1941) 509-12 (Walton) 


MomMMSEN, THeEopvor E. The Venetians in Athens and 
the Destruction of the Parthenon in 1687. A detailed 
study, based partly on new and hitherto unused sources, 
of the circumstances under which the Parthenon was 
destroyed by Morosini’s Venetian forces. 


AJA 45 (1941) 544-56 (Walton) 


RopertTsON, Martin. The Excavations at Al Mina, 
Sueidia, IV. The Early Greek Vases. Greck pottery 
from levels 5 to 9 is published, including Cycladic, 
‘Rhodian’, Protocorinthian and Corinthian wares, the 
majority being Cycladic or ‘Khodian’. The pottery dates 
from shortly before the middle of the eighth century to 
the beginning of the sixth. III. 

JTHS 60 (1940) 2-21 (Ridington) 


SAFLUND, GOsta. Punta del Tonno: Iiine vor 
griechische Siedlung bei Tarent. Stratified finds, chiefly 
ceramic and bronze, trace a_ settlement identified as 
lapygian from a subneolithic period, through the Bronze 
Age (c. 1450-800 b.c.) and an early Iron Age period (c. 
800-650 B.c.) The settlement did not long survive the 
founding of the nearby Greek colony of Tarentum. TIL. 


APAIMA 458-90 (Salyer) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


SALME, D. M. Greek Science and Mechanism: II. 
The Atomists. This article continues the discussion of 
what Greek philosophers meant by Ananke. Passages 
from the atomists are adduced to show that they be 
lieved that force spends itself or ‘peters out’ when un 
checked, while it grows in a confined space—that they 
had, in short, no least idea of the laws of motion as we 
conceive them. It is thus quite wrong to attribute to 
them even an clementary theory of universal causation 
or mechanism in the nineteenth-century sense. 

CQ 35 (1941) 23-8 (W. Wallace) 


ELDERKIN, G. W. The Hero on a Sandal. Offers 
evidence to support Keramopoullos’ theory that the 
Hero is Aigeus, and to connect Aigeus with Aphrodite. 
Il. 


Hesperia 10 (1941) 381-7 (Durham) 


KRAPPE, ALEXANDER H. ATIOAAQN SMIN@EYS. 
Examples of the divine plague-mouse collected from all 
over Europe and much of Asia. 
CPh 36 (1941) 133-41 


LAistNerR, M. L. W.) The Western Church and Astro- 
logy during the liarly Middle Ages. Until the “scien- 
tific’ manuals of Manilius and Firmicus were recovered 
in the ninth and tenth centuries knowledge of Astrology 
in the Latin West seems to have been derived largely 
from the hackneyed arguments and illustrations of a 
few Patristic writers. ‘lhough “popular” astrology was 
widespread in all classes from the fifth to the ninth 
centuries, the absence of “scientific” astrology was duc 
more to the lack of proper manuals than, as Cumont 
had claimed, to the efforts of the Church to uproot it. 
HThR 34 (1941) 251-75 ( Walton) 


(Sutherland) 


LAWLER, LitLiaN B. TX@®YES XOPEYTAI. An 
attempt to reconstruct some of the choreography and 
trace the origins of the fish-dance, a variety of the 
kordax probably performed in Archippus’ Fish. Ap- 
parently connected with Artemis as Kordaka and Lady 
of the Sea, it may be traced directly to the worship of 
the Asiatic versions of Artemis, or via the great god- 
dess of Crete. 


CPh 36 (1941) 142-55 (Sutherland) 


Montcomery, J. A. Soul Gods. An Old Testament 
parallel to the Graeco-Roman “soul gods” (cf. Welles 
and Nock in HThR 34 [1941] 79-109) and notes on 
ancient Semitic ideas of life after death as seen in O.T. 
and Ugaritic texts. 


HThR 34 (1941) 321-2 (Walton) 


Nock, Arrtuur Darsy. A Cabiric Rite. It is sug- 
gested that the wooden platform, supported by a ring of 
ficld stones, in the ‘“Anaktoron” at Samothrace, may 
have been used for the rite of thronismos, in which the 
initiate is seated on a throne while a dance is performed 
around him prior to his initiation. 


AJA 45 (1941) 577-81 (Walton) 


QUASTEN, JOHANNES. The Liturgical Singing of Wo- 
men in Christicn Antiquity. In pagan worship women’s 
song played an important part. During the first centuries 
the Apostle’s ‘taceat mulier in ecclesia’ did not prevent 
women from participating in the congregational singing 
at Christian functions. For tactical reasons St. Ephraem 
and others imitated heretics who obtained a great fol- 
lowing by founding separate choirs of women. Such 
groups not only sang the Madrasche hymns and_ the 
Pea'ms in convents, but also in public in the churches. 
But the practices of heretics (Gnostics, Marcionites, 
etc.), extending the religious emancipation of women 
to give them the rank of prophetesses, lectresses, and 
deaconesses, also led to the gradual exclusion of women 
from liturgical singing. Such action is likewise bound up 
with the ancient ill repute attaching to women musicians 
and singers. With the cessation of community singing at 
divine worship, singing by women in church was termin- 
ated universally. 


CHR 27 (1941) 149-65 (Plumpe) 


TierNEY, M. A Pythagorean Tabu. The Pythagorean 
prohibition against eating the heart was originally part 
of the rubrics of the Orphic ‘initiation’ or TeAETH and 
was passed on to the Pythagoreans like the tabu on 
woollen garments mentioned by Herodotus 2.81 as com- 
mon to both. 


Mélanges Boisacq 2.317-21 (Upson) 
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